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CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUCTION. 


A Paper  by  Mr.  W.  Swallow , read  at  Plymouth  Congress. 


“Non  nobis  solum.” 

“ Of  those  problems  which  this  age  must  solve,  if  it  would  live  and 
prosper — which  it  can  neither  pass  by  ©n  the  other  side  nor  push  off 
on  its  successor — the  true  and  fit  relation  between  employer  and 
employed  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  the  most  perplexing.  To 
ascertain  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  to  make  it  what  it  should  be,  is  one 
of  the  first  tasks  allotted  to  our  epoch  and  our  country.” 

This  is  as  true,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  important  now, 
as  it  was  when  the  passage  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Reviciv  (1852) ; 
and  if  important  and  pressing  on  the  general  public,  doubly  so  on 
co-operators,  who  claim  to  be  in  the  van  of  social  progress,  and  who 
have  adopted,  as  one  of  their  rules  and  objects,  “ the  conciliation  of 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker,  and  the  purchaser, 
through  an  equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fund  commonly 
known  as  profit.” 

We  are,  thus,  as  co-operators,  pledged  in  some  way  to  do  our  best 
towards  solving  this  problem,  and  co-operative  production,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  generally  accepted  as  being  the  most  direct  method 
of  arriving  at  such  solution. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  has  been  frequently  acknowledged, 
both  in  our  conferences  and  other  gatherings,  as  also  by  practical 
experiments,  hut  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  have 
tended  to  retard  its  progress  and  delay  its  development. 

When,  however,  the  lines  on  which  co-operative  production  can  be 
successfully  worked  are  clearly  demonstrated  and  practically  illustrated, 
it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  this  branch  of  our  movement  will 
advance  as  rapidly  as  distribution  has  done,  and  the  displacement  of 
the  capitalist  employer  by  the  labouring  capitalist  be  effected  as  surely 
and  peaceably  as  the  middlemen  and  mercnants  are  being  removed  by 
our  distributive  organisations. 

A definition  of  what  we  are  aiming  at,  with  a knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  we  may  expect  to  meet  in  carrying  out  our  aims,  and  a 
review  of  attempts  already  made  may  prove  interesting  and  useful. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  aim  of  co-operation,  whether 
productive  or  distributive,  is  to  improve  the  position  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  society,  and  to  bring  about  a better,  i.e.,  a more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country ; so  that  instead  of  being, 
as  now,  a small  minority  rolling  in  wealth  and  luxury,  and  a large 
majority  struggling  to  maintain  a precarious  existence,  all  may  be 
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enabled  to  live  in  moderate  comfort,  and  be  made  partakers  of  a fair 
proportion  of  the  gifts  an  Almighty  providence  sends  for  onr  use. 

The  chief  aim  of  productive  co-operation  should  be  an  attempt  to 
make  every  co-operator  a capitalist,  and  enable  him  to  become  his  own 
employer  through  profits.  In  other  words,  to  secure  for  the  labourer 
the  capital  arising  from  his  labour,  that  it  may  be  used  for  his  profit, 
permanent  advantage,  and  improvement. 

The  workers  should  have  control  of  the  capital  which  employs  them. 
We  shall  then  have  the  capitalist  and  labourer  blended,  and  with 
interest  so  identical,  as  to  abolish  the  necessity  in  future  for  any  of 
those  industrial  conflicts  and  strikes  which  have  so  hampered  British 
industry,  and  been  attended  with  such  calamitous  loss  and  suffering  to 
all  interested.  The  question  as  to  how  labour  is  to  be  paid  will  then 
be  settled,  not  by  a mere  wage — or  wage  with  the  addition  of  a bonus 
or  present  doled  out  to  it — but  by  the  profit  or  result  of  the  labour, 
after  paying  the  rent  or  hire  for  capital,  as  it  would  be  paid  for 
buildings,  machinery,  or  other  inanimate  objects  hired  for  use.  Surely 
this  system  of  hiring  capital  seems  more  natural  than  the  present 
mode,  where  the  “animate’'  man  is  hired  by  the  “inanimate”  capital. 
It  is  said  “ The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.”  I think  we  might 
with  advantage  alter  this,  and  say  “ Capital  is  worth  its  hire,  and 
labour  is  entitled  to  the  result  of  its  exertions.” 

I am  afraid  that,  in  studying  and  discussing  the  subject  of  pro- 
ductive co-operation  we  are  too  apt  to  look  at  it  through  distributive 
spectacles,  i.c.,  we  are  so  accustomed  to  view  everything  from  one 
standpoint,  as  members  of  stores,  that  we  do  not  take  a sufficiently 
comprehensive  view  of  the  larger  and  more  important  work  of 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  worker  and  to  arrange  for  “equity  in 
industry.”  The  two  forms  of  co-operation  (distributive  and  productive) 
are  so  distinct,  and  their  interests  apparently  so  divergent — I had 
almost  said  antagonistic — that  the  former,  and,  from  its  acknowledged 
success,  the  most  popular,  seems  to  monopolise  too  much  of  the 
attention  of  our  workers,  and  even  to  some  extent  to  warp  their 
judgment,  when  coming  to  consider  the  latter.  In  looking  after  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  (whom  we  have  been  carefully  nursing 
and  feeding  for  the  last  forty  years),  the  vastly  superior,  because 
ultimately  more  remunerative,  interest  of  the  producer  has  been 
neglected.  We  have  changed  the  system  of  trade  in  the  country,  but 
have  not  changed  the  system  of  industry.  We  have,  by  means  of 
distribution,  stopped  the  profits  of  middlemen,  thus  saving  the  leakage 
or  waste  which  was  going  from  the  wages  of  the  workers,  but  have 
failed  to  intercept  the  greater  fund  of  profits  made  by  labour,  or  in 
reality  to  tap  the  stream  at  its  source.  But  even  in  carrying  out  this 
first  and  easiest  part  of  the  co-operative  programme,  we  have  been 
compelled,  from  its  very  nature,  to  accumulate  funds  which  are  not 
required  for  its  further  development,  and  which  are  crying  out  to  be 
invested  in  working  out  the  second  great  step,  viz.,  production. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  our  system  that 
the  funds  raised  by  distribution  should  be  so  applied,  for,  by  a perusal 
of  the  original  objects  of  the  Bochdale  Pioneers,  we  see  that,  aftei 
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making  their  stores  successful,  and  arranging  for  houses  for  their 
members,  they  were  “to  commence  the  manufacture  of  such  articles 
as  the  society  may  determine  upon  for  the  employment  of  such 
members  as  may  be  without  employment ; and,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
proceed  to  arrange  the  powers  of  production,  distribution,  education, 
and  government ; ’’  and  as  their  aim  was  avowedly  “to  form  arrange- 
ments for  the  pecuniary  benefit,  and  the  social  and  domestic  condition 
of  its  members,’*  it  is  evident  that  the  store  was  only  intended  to  be 
used  as  a means  to  an  end,  viz.,  to  acquire  capital  for  the  greater  work 
of  the  redemption  of  labour,  and  the  establishment  of  a new  and 
improved  industrial  system. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  this  second  step,  viz.,  the  organisa- 
tion of  production,  should  be  earnestly  and  seriously  attempted.  Funds 
have  been,  to  a large  extent,  accumulated — thanks  to  distribution — 
principles  discussed  over  and  over  again,  information  gathered  from  all 
sources,  practical  experiments  tried  with  varying  results,  and  the  time 
seems  ripe  for  an  attempt  being  made  to  organise  the  forces  of 
industry,  and  to  secure  to  the  labourers  their  right. 

The  devising  of  a proper  system  of  self-employment  by  co-operators, 
and  the  application  of  co-operative  capital  to  industrial  development, 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  work  to  which  our  Central 
Board  can  devote  its  energies  in  the  immediate  future. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  productive 
side  of  our  movement  has  been  the  fact  of  different  views  being 
held  by  the  co-operative  leaders — each,  of  course,  having  a goodly 
array  of  followers — as  to  the  best  system  on  which  to  commence. 
There  appear  to  be  three  distinct  ideas  at  work  on  the  subject — one 
believing  that  production  should  be  carried  out  entirely  from  a whole- 
sale centre  ; another  that  societies  should  federate  together  to  employ 
their  own  workpeople,  and  make  goods  for  their  own  or  other  societies ; 
and  a third  holding  that  the  labourers  or  workpeople  should  establish 
manufactories  of  their  own,  all  workers  being  shareholders,  but  admit- 
ting other  individuals  or  societies  as  shareholders  who  choose  to  join 
them.  Each  of  these  systems  has  something  to  recommend  it,  yet 
some  objections  might  be  raised  to  any  of  them. 

The  advocates  of  the  first  two  of  these  argue  that  the  success  of 
productive  co-operation  will  be  best  obtained  through  the  agencies 
already  at  work,  in  the  shape  of  distributive  societies,  alleging  that 
the  one  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  other,  and  that  by  means  of  our 
numerous  societies  already  established,  either  through  the  Wholesale 
centre  or  by  a federation,  we  can  effectually  carry  out  the  co-operative 
programme  to  its  ultimate  issue.  They  hold  that  having  by  distribu- 
tion saved  the  necessary  capital,  and  to  a large  extent  organised  the 
means  of  consumption,  we  should  proceed,  through  the  same  channels, 
to  organise  production,  or  to  establish  manufactories  for  the  various 
kinds  of  goods  required  by  our  members,  dividing  amongst  ourselves 
in  the  shape  of  divi.  or  bonus  the  profits  accruing,  or  cost  saved 
by  thus  becoming  our  own  suppliers,  instead  of  allowing  these  profits 
to  go  into  the  hands  of  private  capitalists  or  ordinary  manufacturers. 

This,  to  some  extent,  sounds  feasible,  and  no  doubt  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer,  and  looked  at  from  the  distributor’s  point  of 
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view  only,  seems  to  meet  the  case  entirely ; but  in  my  opinion  it  lacks 
the  very  element  which  any  system  for  the  organisation  of  production, 
to  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  the  worker,  should  contain;  in  fact  it 
appears  to  leave  the  producer  as  such  just  where  it  found  him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  dissuade  the  leaders  of  our  distributive 
societies,  either  individually  or  collectively,  through  the  Wholesale  or 
otherwise,  from  so  laudable  a purpose  as  undertaking  to  make  for 
themselves  such  articles  of  domestic  use  and  consumption  as  they 
may  have  facilities  for,  thus  enabling  themselves  to  secure  absolutely 
pure  and  genuine  articles,  besides  additional  profit ; but  how  this  is 
to  assist  in  the  emancipation  of  labour,  or  even  the  settling  of  trade 
disputes,  I fail  to  see.  True,  some  advocate  the  giving  of  bonus  to 
labour  in  such  workshops  ; but  apart  from  the  consideration  of  how 
to  do  this  equitably,  which  has  already  been  found  a serious  difficulty, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  this  bonus  is  merely  a gift  or  dole,  a 
kind  of  bounty,  which  is  not  calculated  to  increase  the  dignity  of  the 
receiver,  and  is  quite  opposed  to  the  true  element  of  co-operation,  which 
should  teach  men  to  be  independent  and  beholden  to  no  one. 

This  kind  of  productive  co-operation,  done  through  distributive 
societies,  has  been  termed  domestic  manufacturing,  and  is  worthy 
of  encouragement  as  an  economic  development  of  store  arrangement. 
If  a clause  were  inserted  in  the  rules  of  such  societies,  giving  the 
workers  a claim  to  a proportion  of  the  profits,  and  representation  on 
the  committee,  with  some  say  in  the  management,  it  might  claim  to 
be  a much  more  decided  advance  in  the  direction  of  industrial  enter- 
prise and  improvement. 

Even  this  step  towards  self-supply  has  not  been  attained  without 
some  wrangling  as  to  whose  proper  place  it  is  to  supply,  or  commence 
manufacturing  for  the  movement,  some  maintaining  that  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Wholesale  Society  to  do  it,  while  others  are  in  favour 
of  separate  federations  for  the  purpose.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
if  we  are  to  proceed  on  the  lines  of  domestic  manufacturing,  that  the 
Wholesale,  from  its  vast  constituency,  its  excellent  organisation,  and 
practically  unlimited  resources,  is  the  most  likely  agency  through 
which  such  work  can  be  undertaken ; and  the  success  which  it  has 
already  obtained  in  such  productive  works  as  it  has  established,  gives 
encouragement  for  further  attempts. 

Care  should  be  taken,  in  commencing  fresh  undertakings,  to  have 
the  works  situate  in  the  districts  best  suited  for  them,  and  where  the 
labour  is  already  educated  and  accustomed  to  the  particular  kind  of 
work.  It  would  be  an  advantage,  also,  if  the  assistance  of  local  com- 
mittees, members  of  societies  affiliated  with  the  Wholesale,  and  having 
practical  knowledge,  could  be  obtained  in  each  district  to  keep  a general 
oversight,  and  post  up  the  central  committee  from  time  to  time.  But 
it  is  even  more  important,  in  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  that 
the  very  best  men  that  money  can  procure  should  be  secured  as 
managers — men  chosen  entirely  for  their  known  ability,  experience, 
and  honesty,  and  apart  from  any  consideration  of  personal  friendship 
or  favouritism ; and  that  the  general  body  of  employes  should  be 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  business  in  some  form  or  other. 
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By  thus  placing  in  the  different  districts,  best  suited  for  the  purpose, 
manufactories  of  various  kinds,  the  Wholesale  would  practically 
establish  a reciprocity,  or  interchange  of  goods,  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  and  he  the  means  of  supplying  the  co-operators 
in  one  part  of  the  community  with  goods  produced  by  their  fellow- 
co-operators  in  other  parts,  without  the  intervention  of  extraneous  aid, 
or  the  subsidising  of  outside  capitalists.  This  appears  to  be  the  great 
aim  of  the  federation  of  societies  through  the  Wholesale,  and  one 
which  that  central  institution  seems  admirably  adapted  to  fulfil. 

Considerable  success  has  already  been  obtained  in  this  direction  of 
domestic  manufacturing,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  schedule 
relating  to  productive  societies  presented  by  the  Central  Board  to 
Congress. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Wholesale  Society  is  engaged  in  making 
sweets,  biscuits,  soaps,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.,  for  its  members,  and 
is,  I believe,  contemplating  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  furniture,  &c. 
In  all  departments  established  it  has  been  fairly  successful,  the  goods 
supplied  being  excellent  in  quality,  while  the  prices  have  borne 
favourable  comparison  with  outside  competitors  ; and,  bearing  in  mind 
the  profit  which  has  been  saved  to  the  movement,  it  affords  matter  for 
congratulation  as  a scheme  for  further  extending  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  distributive  co-operation. 

No  article  of  domestic  manufacture  is  in  so  much  demand  as  flour, 
consequently  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  corn  mills  have  been 
established,  both  by  individual  societies  and  by  federations  of  societies 
and  individuals,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  these,  in  con- 
struction, completeness,  perfection  of  machinery,  and  quality  of  goods 
sent  out,  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  any  private 
firm.  The  results,  so  far  as  profit  making  and  absolute  purity  of 
goods,  are  certainly  commendable.  If  a healthy  spirit  of  emulation  is 
maintained  in  these  different  societies,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
drift  into  the  abuses  of  the  old  competitive  style  of  trade,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  will  continue  to  be  amongst  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to 
co-operative  trade. 

Several  societies  have  commenced  the  manufacture  of  various  articles 
for  their  own  members,  as  tailoring,  bootmaking,  clogging,  baking,  &c., 
and  in  this  way  a number  of  workmen  may  be  said  to  be  co-operatively 
employed.  The  Leeds  Society,  which  may  be  considered  unique  in  its 
extent,  the  area  it  covers,  and  the  number  of  its  members,  has  not 
only  a corn  mill,  but  also  a boot  factory,  tailors’  workshop,  bakery, 
and  employs  its  own  joiners  and  builders  in  erecting  stores,  making 
fixtures  for  the  same,  and  in  erecting  houses  for  sale  or  letting  to 
members.  The  society  has  thus  197  persons  engaged  in  the  different 
productive  departments,  viz.,  25  millers,  68  bootmakers,  75  builders, 
17  tailors,  and  12  bakers.  These  are  all  employed  on  the  old  wage 
system,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  other  employes  of  a distributive 
society.  All  the  productive  departments  are  working  satisfactorily — 
paying,  and,  I believe,  giving  entire  satisfaction  as  to  class  of  work 
produced. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  but  one  side  or  feature  of  productive 
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co-operation,  viz.,  that  which  chiefly  concerns  the  consnmer  and 
emanates  from  the  distributive  societies.  While  awarding  to  these  all 
praise  for  taking  this  step  in  advance  in  the  co-operative  programme, 
and  giving  them  credit  for  good  service  to  the  cause  of  the  stores,  we 
are  constrained  to  ask — Have  they,  in  this  domestic  manufacturing, 
helped  forward  the  cause  of  the  labourer,  or  have  they  in  any  way 
tended  to  bring  about  that  organisation  of  labour,  that  raising  up  of  a 
man  from  being  a machine  to  be  a sensible,  thinking,  active  member  of 
an  industrial  community  ? or  have  they  left  him  just  where  he  was, 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  to  be  hired,  at  a high  or  low  rate,  by 
capitalists  (or  co-op. ’s),  as  the  exigencies  or  demands  of  the  so-called 
law  of  supply  and  demand  or  the  greed  of  extortionate  capitalists 
requires  ? 

The  factories  and  workshops  above  referred  to,  whether  in  connection 
with  the  Wholesale  or  the  property  of  individual  societies,  are  on  the 
old  system  of  masters  and  workmen — the  societies  taking  the  place  of 
masters  and  the  workmen  that  of  “ hands  ’’—just  as  formerly  under 
the  old  competitive  system,  and  equally  open  to  the  old  objections, 
the  same  difficulties,  differences,  and  wars  between  capital  and  labour 
as  heretofore.  It  is  to  abolish  these  objections  and  to  establish,  under 
the  name  of  productive  co-operation,  workshops  in  which  the  labourer 
shall  be  the  most  important  element,  and  which  will  tend  to  elevate 
the  worker,  which  should  be  our  aim.  To  instruct  and  help  the  worker, 
through  co-operation,  to  attain  perfect  independence,  and  to  show  him 
how  to  become  a labouring  capitalist,  instead  of  remaining  a capitalist’s 
tool,  should  be  our  most  serious  endeavour ; and,  indeed,  until  this  is 
done  we  shall  fall  short  of  that  ideal  which  is  looked  to  by  many  of 
our  ablest  social  reformers,  and  which  we  believe  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
original  pioneers  of  our  movement  to  attain. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  many,  perhaps  the  large  majority,  of  the  workpeople  of  this 
country  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  not  used  at  all,  or 
in  very  small  proportion,  by  members  of  stores,  and  it  is  to  those 
manufactures  and  trades  where  labour  is  most  largely  employed  that 
we  may  look  for  a large  development  of  productive  co-operation  or 
organised  industry.  How  many  of  our  members  are  employed  in 
building  ships  and  engines,  machine  making,  the  formation  and 
working  of  railroads  and  railway  plant,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
thousand-and-one  articles  of  luxury  used  only  by  the  rich  and.  well-to- 
do,  as  well  as  those  for  export  ? All  these  require  our  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  become  self-employed,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in 
domestic  manufacture. 

“ True,  this  sounds  very  fine  in  theory  and  looks  well  on  paper,” 
some  of  our  friends  may  remark;  “but  how  is  it  to  be  reduced  to 
practice?”  And  here  comes  the  difficulty.  Let  me  ask,  is  not  the 
work  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  attention  of  all  earnest 
co-operative  workers,  and  are  not  the  benefits  to  be  gained  sufficiently 
large  to  be  worth  the  labour  and  struggling  necessary  to  secure  ? 
Are  the  difficulties  in  our  path  any  greater  to  surmount,  with  our 
accumulated  funds  and  our  increased  stock  of  intelligence  and 
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experience,  gained  in  the  co-operative  school,  proportionately  than 
were  those  of  the  early  pioneers  when  attempting  to  arrange  the 
powers  of  distribution  ? And  are  not  the  results  likely  to  be  of 
infinitely  more  value  to  our  class  and  to  humanity  when  realised  ? 

The  first  step  in  our  new  work  will  be  the  education  of  the  labourer 
to  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  about  to  be  established  for  his 
benefit,  and  as  to  the  best  means  of  setting  about  it.  Many  who  are 
now  members  of  stores  were  hard  to  convince  of  the  benefits  of  dis- 
tributive co-operation,  and  were  sceptical  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
movement  and  its  power  to  accomplish  what  its  earnest  advocates 
believed  it  could  ; and  in  a similar  manner  we  shall  find  that  a deal  of 
teaching  and  propagandist  work  will  be  necessary  before  the  labourer  is 
got  to  understand  his  new  position,  and  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to 
him  under  the  new  industrial  arrangements.  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  spread  of  intelligence  of  late  years,  through  co-opera- 
tive and  similar  institutions,  will  have  paved  the  way,  and  that  when 
a really  feasible  and  practical  scheme  is  put  before  them,  the  workers 
of  the  country  will  be  prepared  to  receive  and  embrace  it. 

There  are  already  at  work  two  associations,  viz.,  the  Co-operative 
Aid  and  Labour  Associations,  both  of  which  are  endeavouring  to  do 
good  work  as  propagandists  and  organisers;  and  if  they  are  well  backed 
up  by  the  whole  strength  of  our  movement,  aided  by  the  Central  Board, 
there  will  be  little  doubt  of  the  progress  of  productive  associations 
being  both  rapid  and  certain.  We  have,  to  a large  extent,  in  the 
movement,  the  capital.  I think  we  have  the.  ability  and  intelligence. 
What  is  required  is  the  pluck  and  determination,  with  the  steady 
perseverance  and  organisation  necessary  to  secure  complete  success. 

Some  attempts  have  already  been  made  at  organisation  for  produc- 
tion on  this  new  basis  as  apart  from  those  previously  referred  to ; and 
though  several  of  them  have  had  severe  struggles,  some  for  want  of 
capital,  others  from  want  of  trade,  some  from  outside  opposition,  and 
others  from  lack  of  that  co-operative  sympathy  which  should  have  been 
their  right,  while  some  have  had  to  succumb  to  these  or  other  lament- 
able causes,  yet  others  have  succeeded,  and  demonstrated  the  principle 
that  production  can  be  successfully  carried  on  with  equitable  industrial 
arrangements,  and  that  it  is  possible  successfully  to  founo  an  industrial 
community  in  which  labour  is  the  moving  power,  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  labourer  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  movement.  The  Hebden 
Bridge  Manufacturing  or  Fustian  Cutters,  the  Airedale  Society,  Co- 
operative Printers,  Coventry  Watchmakers,  Leek  Silk  Twist,  and 
others  might  be  referred  to,  but  a perusal  of  the  schedule  of  productive 
societies,  as  furnished  by  the  Central  Board  to  Congress,  will  give  more 
particulars  as  to  the  doings  of  these  and  other  societies,  which  are 
travelling  in  the  van  of  co-operative  progress,  and  endeavouring 
practically,  through  struggles  and  trials,  to  work  out  this  important 
industrial  problem. 

Having  by  propaganda,  &c.,  engaged  the  interest  of  the  workmen  in 
the  scheme  for  co-operative  production,  it  should  be  our  endeavour  to 
assist  in  and  encourage  the  formation  of  co-operative  associations  of 
workers  from  amongst  trades  themselves,  in  which  every  one  who  is 
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employed  shall  be  a shareholder,  a partaker  in  the  profits,  and  a 
working  partner. 

The  capital  of  these  associations  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
provided  by  the  workers  themselves.  If,  as  would  be  probable  at  the 
commencement,  sufficient  could  not  be  thus  obtained,  it  should  be  fur- 
nished by  other  workers  or  by  co-operative  stores,  security  being  given 
by  the  members  of  the  association  for  it.  All  share  capital  should  be 
transferable,  and  all  loan  money  at  a fixed  rate  per  cent,  and  subject 
to  a reasonable  notice  for  withdrawal,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
endangering  the  concern  by  sudden  calling  in  of  loans. 

Every  workman  in  the  concern,  being  a shareholder,  should  be 
entitled  to  attend  meetings  and  have  a say  in  the  management,  the 
election  of  committee  and  officers,  and  be  encouraged  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  association. 

A committee  of  management  should  be  selected  from  the  workers, 
who  should  be  fairly  representative,  carefully  chosen,  and  thoroughly 
trusted. 

Managers  of  the  highest  ability  and  the  most  sterling  integrity 
should  be  secured  ; if  these  could  not  be  found  amongst  the  workers 
themselves  they  must  be  got  from  outside,  and  well  paid,  as  they  have 
to  be  by  successful  private  traders ; but  with  our  increased  facilities  for 
education,  scientific  and  technical,  we  shall  soon  have  enough  of 
capable  men  in  the  various  associations. 

The  lack  of  the  master  spirit  in  the  establishment  must  be  made  up 
by  extra  voluntary  discipline ; having  appointed  the  committee  and 
managers,  the  workers  should  obey  implicitly,  being,  for  the  time  being, 
subservient  for  the  common  good. 

There  should  be  thorough  confidence  between  all  members  of  the 
association,  guaranteed  by  actual  knowledge  of  the  workings,  and 
securities  and  sufficient  safeguards  for  persons  in  positions  of  trust. 

The  workshops  should  be  models  of  cleanliness  and  order,  the 
machinery  of  the  best  description,  and  the  work  turned  out  of  the  most 
genuine  and  best  quality. 

In  the  rules  arrangements  should  be  made  for  ample  depreciation  of 
machinery,  buildings,  &c.,  and  for  the  proper  apportioning  of  profit, 
after  paying  rents,  hire  of  buildings,  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  &c. 

In  arranging  for  such  division  of  profit,  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a portion  of  it  being  left  in  as  additional  shares,  in  order  to 
build  up  the  business  and  secure  its  permanence  and  stability. 

If  any  difficulty  arose  as  to  shares  being  transferable  in  case  of  death 
or  removal,  power  might  be  taken  under  the  rules  for  the  society  to 
buy  tbe  shares  of  the  parties  concerned. 

When  the  associations  became  successful,  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  having  a provident  association  in  connection  with  them,  for 
the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  of  members  who  might  die,  or  for 
such  members  as  might  be  incapacitated  from  illness. 

The  establishment  of  workshops  of  this  kind  will  be  a work  of  con- 
siderable time,  and  no  small  trouble.  The  revolution  in  industry. 
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which  has  been  talked  of  for  years  and  been  the  dream  of  generations, 
will  not  be  accomplished  at  once  and  without  effort,  but  can  be  com- 
menced without  delay,  and  pushed  forward  with  careful  rapidity. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  spoil  our  speed  with  too  great  haste,  and  it 
would  be  equally  unwise  to  attempt  undei  takings  of  too  great  magnitude 
at  the  commencement.  Trades  might  be  selected  in  which  no  great 
capital,  nor  too  much  technical  knowledge  or  special  skill  are  required ; 
and  in  these,  experiments  might  be  tried  to  test  the  principle,  and  pave 
the  way  for  more  important  undertakings. 

The  workers  themselves,  or  their  trade  representatives,  might  be 
able  to  furnish  the  details  of  the  trades  most  likely  to  commence  with 
probability  of  success.  The  amount  of  capital  likely  to  be  required, 
and  what  portion  of  such  the  workers  would  be  able  to  furnish,  and  the 
joint  committee  acting  as  between  the  Central  Board  and  the  Trades 
Union  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  consisting  of  representatives 
from  both,  might  render  invaluable  assistance  in  this  direction. 

I would  suggest  such  trades  as  joiners,  builders,  painters,  brush- 
makers,  nailmakers,  steel  and  fancy  goods  makers,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
ready-made  clothiers,  tanners,  slaters,  bakers,  carriers,  (fee.,  as  being 
likely  ones  to  try. 

In  none  of  these  would  it  be  necessary  to  sink  a very  large  capital 
in  fixed  plant,  machinery,  &c.,  and  in  all  of  them  the  amount  earned 
by  labour  bears  a large  proportion  to  the  capital  sunk,  while  in  most 
of  them  the  capitalist  or  middleman  comes  in  for  a good  slice  of  results 
which  might  fairly  be  claimed  by  the  workmen,  if  they  had  but  good 
sense  and  confidence  to  employ  themselves,  instead  of  allowing  these 
intermediates  to  employ  them. 

Among  builders,  for  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  no  great  capital 
is  required  to  be  sunk,  as  the  owners  of  buildings  in  course  of  erection 
are  expected  to  “ sub  ” the  contractors  pretty  well  up  to  the  amount 
of  labour  and  materials  used  in  different  stages  of  the  work  as  it  pro- 
ceeds ; and  in  the  case  of  boots,  clothing,  and  other  manufactures  of  a 
wholesale  character,  it  is  a regular  thing  for  middlemen  to  intervene  as 
between  the  actual  merchant  or  supposed  manufacturer  for  whom  the 
goods  are  made  up  and  the  poor  workmen,, 'who  are  often  compelled  to 
do  the  actual  work  at  sweating  price. 

I am  persuaded  there  is  sufficient  intelligence  and  practical  know- 
ledge amongst  the  workers  to  dispense  with  the  kindly  interference  of 
these  middlemen,  and  even  to  supplant  the  original  manufacturer,  if 
by  union  the  men  will  only  avail  themselves  of  it ; and  what  a market 
could  be  found  for  these  goods,  if  genuine.,  throughout  the  stores  of 
the  kingdom  through  the  Wholesale ! 

Having  proved  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  and  the  practicability 
of  working  it  out,  as  above,  it  would  soon  develop  amongst  other  trades 
requiring  greater  means  and  higher  skill,  and,  aided  by  the  great  labour 
organisations — co-operation  and  trades  unions — would  spread  itself 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  enfolding  in  its  embrace  all 
workers  in  all  trades,  and  making  the  various  workshops  of  the  world 
to  become  the  property  of  the  labourers,  and  every  hive  of  industry  to 
be  made  into  the  home  of  labouring  capitalists. 


1 cannot  do  better  than  commend  the  cause  of  productive  co-opera- 
tion to  the  urgent  consideration  of  all  earnest  co-operators,  and  of  all 
desirous  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  their  fellows, 
and  conclude  by  quoting  a few  words  used  by  our  much-respected 
friend  and  fellow-worker  Thos.  Hughes,  Esq.,  to  whose  able  advocacy 
and  help  on  behalf  of  everything  connected  with  the  intellectual  and 
real  improvement  of  the  worker,  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  which  will 
never  be  repaid.  In  concluding  his  address  at  Manchester  Congress 
he  said — “ The  very  thought  of  a nation  whose  industry  is  organised 
on  co-operative  principles  fills  the  mind  with  visions  of  a time  when 
the  love  of  work,  when  pride  in  the  work  of  the  hands  as  well  as  the 
brain,  will  take  its  proper  place  again  (if,  as  we  are  told,  it  was  ever 
there)  in  the  lives  of  our  people,  when  at  last  the  great  problem  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  be  solved,  and  the  union  between  labour  and 
capital  will  stand  out  as  a fact,  and  not  a dream.  But  it  takes  a poet 
to  speak  of  such  a time  as  that,  so  let  me  end  with  the  words  of  a very 
great  one : — 

Surely  the  wiser  time  shall  come 
When  this  fine  overplus  of  might, 

No  longer  sullen,  slow,  and  dumb, 

Shall  leap  to  music  and  to  light. 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  earth 
Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play ; 

New  blood  in  Time’s  shrunk  veins  make  mirth 
And  labour  meet  delight  half  way.” 
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